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tempted to use them" (p. xxviii). What Gay really says is this: 
" If a man interpret the writers of morality with this due candor, I be- 
lieve their seeming inconsistencies and disagreements about the Criter- 
ion of Virtue, would, in a great measure, vanish ; and he would find 
that acting agreeably to nature or reason (when rightly understood) 
would perfectly coincide with the fitness of things ; the fitness of 
things (as far as these words have any meaning) with truth ; truth 
with the common good ; and the common good with the will of 
God. ' ' Now it must be admitted that this passage, taken by itself, is 
not free from ambiguity; but, by turning to Vol. II., p. 268, where 
this part of the Dissertation is reprinted, and examining the context, the 
reader will find that this is only part of an argument by which Gay 
attempts to show, indirectly rather than directly, the latent utilitarian- 
ism of non-utilitarian systems. Paley, who followed Gay very closely 
here, as so often, expresses the meaning much more clearly when he 
says: "The fitness of things means their fitness to produce happi- 
ness ; the nature of things means that actual constitution of the world, 
by which some things, as such and such actions, e.g., produce happi- 
ness, and others misery ; reason is the principle by which we discover 
or judge of this constitution ; truth is the judgment expressed or 
drawn out into propositions." 

But while one may find somewhat to criticise in the Introduction, 
and in the order of arrangement adopted in these volumes, one can 
have nothing but praise for the taste and judgment shown by the 
editor in his choice of the selections themselves. It is hard to see 
how this really difficult task could have been more satisfactorily per- 
formed. The topical index of nearly sixty pages is also worthy of 
all praise. In the hands of a competent teacher, able at once to trace 
the historical development of English ethics, and to excite in his stu- 
dents a living interest in ethical problems themselves, these volumes 
with greatly facilitate the satisfactory teaching of ethics, both in Eng- 
land and in America. 

Ernest Albee. 

The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London, 
Bombay, 1897. — pp. xvii, 332. 

Professor James is always an original and stimulating writer. In 
the present volume he is unhampered by the uncongenial demands of 
severely methodical treatment, and the free play of his genius is spe- 
cially delightful to follow. On any theme this brilliant writer would 
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be sure of his reader • but in a work like this, which deals with the ulti- 
mate issues of thought and life, he is simply irresistible. I earnestly 
commend the reading of these essays to all students of philosophy, and 
to all serious-minded persons who want to know what philosophers are 
driving at. If their eyes are not opened to the ultimate mysterious- 
ness of the universe in which we live, if they do not feel the inade- 
quacy of certain cut-and-dried systems with their display of science 
and devotion to finality, if they are not stimulated to straighter think- 
ing and nobler living, it will at least not be the fault of Professor 
James. 

Empiricism and rationalism are the poles of all philosophy. For 
the generation now occupying the stage of the English-speaking world 
the former has been typified in Herbert Spencer, the latter in Hegel 
revivified or anglicized. For some years past, it is true, these con- 
trasting phases of thought have themselves been undergoing modifica- 
tion ; at any rate their implications have been more fully apprehended, 
and their defects more clearly exposed. There has been a general re- 
action from Hegelianism in any systematic form. And in the medium 
of logical minds, empiricism has developed into naturalism, with its 
apotheosis of the mechanical world, its paralysis of the free and real 
activity of the human ego, its forfeiture of the belief in the Divine ex- 
istence and government, and its exchange of Christian hopefulness 
for a despairing heart-sickness to which it gives the speculative name 
of pessimism. It is against this system that Professor James directs 
his batteries. Nearly half the book is a direct vindication of religious 
faith. He contends for ' real possibilities, real indeterminations, real 
beginnings, real ends, real evil, real crises, catastrophes, and escapes, a 
real God, and a real moral life" (Pref. p. ix.). 

The author fears that many of his professionally trained confreres 
will smile at the irrationalism of this view. But why should they ? 
Why should any one assume that this view is irrational ? It is a view 
which the intellect, if it does not establish, does not disown, but rather, 
indeed, points to ; and it is absolutely demanded by our moral and 
active natures. But you want the doctrine theoretically established ! 
Well, it rests on precisely the same foundation as our belief in the uni- 
formity of nature, which is the first principle of science. If the one is 
rational, so is the other ; if the one is a guess, hypothesis or vaticination, 
so is the other. The great point in both cases is that if the doctrine be 
assumed true, it is verified by its fruits — there, in the discoveries of 
physics ; here, in the achievements of moral agents. You shall not, in 
a monomaniac intoxication with your physical postulate, extend it so as 
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to paralyze life, action, and moral interest. These things, says the 
philosopher, are as real as the phenomena of matter ; if your system 
takes no account of them, if it neglects them, this only shows that you — 
however praiseworthy your devotion to the discovery of nature's laws 
— are a poor, one-sided, narrow, and sand-blind dogmatist. 

You will at least suspend belief in the moral and spiritual verities ! 
But, in the field of action, doubt is as fatal as downright rejection. 
You cannot, therefore, avoid taking sides. And where, as in living our 
lives, faith in a fact can help create the fact, it is surely absurd, as it is 
impossible, to have faith wait upon scientific evidence. Besides, a 
sound philosophy must make a direct appeal to all the highest powers 
of our natures, and, as Professor James observes at the close of the 
essay on 'The Sentiment of Rationality,* "faith, being one of those 
powers, will always remain a factor not to be banished from philosophic 
constructions, the more so since, in many ways, it brings forth its own 
verification" (p. no). 

I wish I could touch on other essays, the first, which gives its title 
to the book, or the fourth on ' Reflex Action and Theism ' or the fifth 
on ' The Dilemma of Determinism. ' But I must content myself with 
having indicated the general point of view. The seventh, on ' Great 
Men and their Environment,' is mainly directed against the leveling 
and de-humanizing philosophy of Herbert Spencer. A great man is 
in civil history what a new variety is in natural history — a ' spontane- 
ous variation,' as Darwin called it, for which we cannot account. 
Professor James has no patience with the teaching that makes every- 
thing of the stage and nothing of the actor. He has revolved, with 
Wordsworth, 

' ' How much the destiny of Man had still 
Hung upon single persons. ' ' 

Indeed, in its spirit, aim and outcome, the entire volume may be 
described as a philosophical vindication — and a most successful one — 
of those other lines of the same poet : 

' ' That Man is only weak through his mistrust 
And want of hope, where evidence divine 
Proclaims to him that hope should be most sure." 

J. G. SCHURMAN. 



